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THE GOVERNMENT OF GREATER NEW YORK. 

BY BIRD S. COLER, COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 



The Greater New York, an experiment in merging nearly one 
hundred municipal corporations into one harmonious whole, has 
now reached a stage of progress at which it is possible to discover 
and correct errors of detail, and to determine with a fair degree 
of accuracy the present and prospective benefits of consolidation. 
The final test, which will determine the success of the experi- 
ment, will be the establishment of a form of city government that 
will be more satisfactory to the people as a whole, and less expen- 
sive to the taxpayers, than was the administration of public busi- 
ness by the various municipalities that have been consolidated 
into one. A large majority of the population of the new city do 
not pay taxes, and they will judge the new order by the general 
and visible benefits, and the application of local government to 
themselves and their personal affairs; while, on the other hand, 
the taxpayers will be influenced in their conclusions by the burden 
of immediate expense, rather than by the development of con- 
ditions that may ultimately affect the value of their property. 
The disinterested observer and the student of municipal govern- 
ment, however, will look beneath and beyond the unavoidable 
confusion of the beginning when they come to measure the fin- 
ished structure. 

In determining the question of the success or failure of con- 
solidation comparison cannot be made. The form of the experi- 
ment was unique in the creation or building of cities, and the men 
who made the charter had no precedent to guide them. In pre- 
paring a charter for the consolidated city, the commissioners 
closely followed the general form of government that prevailed 
in the original city of New York, making such additions and 
modifications as seemed to them best adapted to the new condi- 
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tions. The charter had scarcely gone into operation, however, be- 
fore it became evident that many mistakes had been made and 
that changes were essential to the perfection of local government. 
As was anticipated, the change was an expensive one at the outset, 
and the cost was increased by acts of questionable legality, which 
those who created the new city had taken no measures to restrain. 
When the act of the Legislature creating the Greater New 
York became a law, there was an immediate rush on the part of 
many of the small municipalities that were to be merged into the 
city to obtain the greatest possible amount of immediate and pros- 
pective benefit. Local public improvements, on a scale impos- 
sible under the conditions about to pass away, were undertaken, 
and bonds were hurriedly issued and sold, with complete disre- 
gard of consequences, as well as indifference to the prospective 
rights of the larger city. Extravagant contracts, intended to bind 
the city for five, ten and even twenty years, were entered upon 
with no apparent purpose other than to benefit favored local or 
iudividual interests. Such methods on the part of town and vil- 
lage officers resulted not only in great confusion at the very be- 
ginning of consolidation, but added a large sum to the current ex- 
penses of the city, caused higher taxation and left a legacy of 
costly litigation that may not be ended for ten years. The almost 
bankrupt condition of Brooklyn and Long Island City and the 
necessity of temporary loans for meeting current expenses during 
the year 1898, while adjustment of assessments and taxation was 
in progress, added materially to the cost of government during the 
first and second years of consolidation, the money borrowed in 
1898 having to be repaid from taxation in 1899. At the outset 
of consolidation, the combined bond and contract indebtedness of 
the new city considerably exceeded the constitutional limitation 
of ten per cent, of the assessed value of real estate, which caused 
some delay in carrying out projected public improvements, and 
much criticism and questioning of the wisdom of the step that 
had been taken. The Greater New York was, to some extent, 
handicapped at the beginning by a financial condition that might 
have been wholly avoided by the exercise of better foresight on 
the part of the framers of the charter. This condition, however, 
did not at any time seriously affect the credit of the city; and, 
during the past twelve months, the bonds of the municipality have 
sold in the open market for higher prices than had been obtained 
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for many years for similar securities. To-day the bonds of New 
York City, considered as investment securities, rank almost as 
high as those of the National Government. This fact is the best 
proof that consolidation has not injured the city's credit. 

Solvency and credit having been firmly established, official 
and public attention may now turn, with greater interest, to the 
details of government, and errors in the plan should be remedied 
with as little delay as possible, lest they become permanent and 
serious defects in the structure. In this outline of changes sug- 
gested by actual experience of the conditions created by consolida- 
tion, it is not intended to criticise the Commissioners who drafted 
the charter. They planned well, and in many essential features 
the charter is admirable, and will probably remain without radical 
change so long as representative government endures. But in 
detail there is much room for improvement. 

The graver mistakes in the plan of government provided by 
the charter may be classified under two heads: — too much gov- 
ernment, and unnecessary division of authority. There are too 
many departments; too many bureaus and too many officers. Au- 
thority should be centralized, responsibility fixed beyond possibility 
of evasion, details of administration simplified and the machinery 
of government reduced to the smallest scale consistent with per- 
fect operation. No matter what division may be made of the 
duties and powers of municipal administration, local government 
really reaches the people through four channels; police, sanita- 
tion, public education and taxation. To the poor and the ignor- 
ant, the policeman and the sanitary inspector represent the au- 
thority of city government, the public schools the visible benefit 
of the system. The most direct and economical application of 
the four chief functions of local rule must, therefore, be best for 
the people and for the corporation. Directness and economy in 
the management of the business of the city are possible only 
through centralization of power and responsibility. 

Experience with the government of Greater New York has 
already demonstrated that cities do not require local legislative 
bodies. The bicameral Municipal Assembly, created by the char- 
ter, should be abolished, and its limited duties divided among the 
several administrative departments, as a matter of economy, and 
to expedite the transaction of public business. Only one body 
should be left with very limited powers, similar to those formerly 
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possessed by the Board of Aldermen in the city of New York prior 
to consolidation. The creation of a local Legislature, with ob- 
structive power over the appropriation of public money, was in 
the nature of an experiment in municipal government — or, rather, 
a revival, under somewhat new conditions, of a plan which ex- 
perience had frequently proved to be a failure. It was claimed 
by the advocates of the plan that such an elective body, directly 
representative of the people, would act as a check upon the Ex- 
ecutive and all administrative departments, insure careful investi- 
gation and the fullest publicity of all matters affecting the gen- 
eral welfare. In brief, the Assembly was to prevent extrava- 
gance and safeguard the rights of the people. The charter pro- 
vides that all appropriations for current expenses or public im- 
provements shall be approved by both houses of the local Legisla- 
ture, by a three-fourths vote of all the members. This provision 
has made it possible for a few members in each house to combine 
to delay or defeat appropriations necessary to carry on the public 
business, for no better reason than motives of personal or political 
interest. The Municipal Assembly, therefore, has developed into 
a mere obstructive body, with well-nigh unlimited negative power, 
or at least enough to defeat the best plans of any honest, com- 
petent and progressive administration. As a law-making body, 
this branch of the government need not be considered, because it 
has made no laws. The hopeless confusion of local legislation 
resulting from consolidation with ordinances of the former cities 
of New York and Brooklyn still in force within their respective 
territorial limits, still persists, and, although nearly two years have 
elapsed, no effort has been made to bring order out of this chaos. 
The duties of the Assembly, as fixed by the charter, consist largely 
of mere details of administration, which should be left to heads 
of departments and special bureaus. One feature of the business 
of the local Legislature, however, is worth more than a passing 
notice. The charter permits the Councilmen and Aldermen to 
make rules and regulations for the keeping of stands on the side- 
walks and stoop lines of the streets. These stands may be used 
for a great variety of business purposes, and in many cases the 
privilege is a valuable one amounting in reality to a franchise for 
the free use of a portion of the public highways. As a matter of 
business, the city should derive a considerable revenue from this 
source; the privilege should be a matter of permit and license, a 
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simple commercial transaction, carried on through a suitable 
bureau. The Municipal Assembly has the power, or at least has 
assumed it, to grant such privileges by resolution; and the keep- 
ing of a stand on a street corner has become a matter of political 
patronage, instead of a business franchise yielding a revenue to 
the city for the use of public property. 

There is, in reality, scarcely any duty devolved upon the local 
Legislature which could not be discharged by a bureau of some 
department with profit and advantage to the city, and the powers 
of this body, as already stated, are largely obstructive. The cost 
of the Municipal Assembly for the current year is $196,552, and 
more than half of this amount could be saved to the taxpayers 
without detriment to the public service. The addition of one or 
two small bureaus, and an extension of the powers of the Bureau 
of Licenses, would carry on the work now done by the Assembly, 
and the privileges given away as personal favors or political re- 
wards could be made to yield a revenue of $500,000 a year. 

A second and less expensive experiment was the creation of 
borough officers, a system that, if carried out to its logical conclu- 
sion, would forever maintain sectional divisions, develop and en- 
courage local interests and jealousies, divide authority and re- 
sponsibility, to a limited extent continue five nominal municipali- 
ties within one real one, and defeat the chief purpose of consolida- 
tion, if that purpose was to make one great and undivided city 
within a specified territory. The Charter Commissioners were 
evidently in doubt as to the wisdom of the plan, because they 
hesitated and stopped short of placing in the hands of borough 
presidents and boards actual power to do anything. The office of 
borough president, instead of being accepted by the public as a 
place of honor and importance, is regarded rather as an expensive 
joke on the taxpayers. The possibilities of the plan of sub- 
government by boroughs, as outlined in the charter, are too ex- 
tensive to be considered at length in this paper, but the principle 
is wrong, if consolidation is to be permanent, successful and satis- 
factory. If Greater New York is to become the imperial city con- 
templated by the men who conceived the plan and worked it out 
with the patience and earnestness of belief in its success, there can 
be no divided government within its limits, no placing of one 
section as the rival of another. Divisional lines must be obliter- 
ated forever. 
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The salary of the five borough presidents and their clerks, to- 
gether with their incidental expenses, amount to $51,300 a year. 
The sum is not large, considered as an item of the budget, but the 
city receives absolutely no material result in return. The powers 
of the borough officers are so limited that a brief repealing clause 
is all that is necessary to remove this contradictory, useless and 
confusing attachment of consolidation. The repeal of the chapter 
of the charter that created borough presidents and boards will 
save to the taxpayers $51,300 a year, without in the slightest de- 
gree disturbing the general plan of government. 

The borough system is not only a failure, as a working force 
in the public system, but experience has not sustained the theory 
on which the Charter Commissioners were acting when they 
created borough boards and a city Legislature. That theory was 
to build around the city treasury on the one hand, and the rights 
of the people on the other hand, a series of bulwarks or safe- 
guards against possible corruption in office. A public treasury 
is never protected by an increase of patronage, the cost of which 
must come out of the funds that are to be guarded. The rights of 
the people of the city are always safer in the hands of a capable 
and conscientious Mayor and Comptroller, endowed with ample 
power carrying with it full responsibility, than they can possibly 
be when left to the care of a multitude of irresponsible office 
holders, whose own personal and political interests must of neces- 
sity be confined to a district or a borough. 

The creation of boroughs, and the accompanying establish- 
ment of interior and sectional governments in form, without 
power, and the installation of a city Legislature were the 
chief departures or experiments incorporated in the charter. 
They have both failed so completely that they should be per- 
manently and entirely abolished with as little delay as possible. 
Various bureaus and offices continued from the plan of govern- 
ment that prevailed in the former cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn are no longer required, and they should be gradually abolished, 
the nominal duties devolving upon them being divided among 
other departments. In this way, several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a vear may be saved in salaries alone. It is not possible, within 
the limits of this paper, to go into a detailed review of the work 
of all city departments and bureaus, and point out the particular 
places that might be abolished; but it has been demonstrated that, 
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as the government of the consolidated city gets into smooth work- 
ing order, there can he a gradual reduction of officers that will 
ultimately result in a large annual saving to the taxpayers. 

In addition to the changes in the charter already suggested, 
amendments should be made in that instrument such as would 
vest in the Board of Estimate and Apportionment absolute con- 
trol of the financial interests of the city. The fictitious safe- 
guards of the public treasury having been swept away, as above 
indicated, centralized, responsible and economical city govern- 
ment would then be in sight. After all, the best safeguard of the 
money and of the rights of the people is the election to office of 
honest and capable men. While the civic pride of the New York 
public may not have reached the ideal in development, it would be 
preposterous to say that a thief, or even a man of questionable 
character, could be elected Mayor or Comptroller of the city. 
With honest executive and financial officers the treasury will be 
safe, and government can be simplified to a condition where it 
can be applied to its proper functions without circumlocution, and 
with such economy as will satisfy the most exacting critic. 

The first step towards this ideal condition in Greater New 
York should be to increase the power of the Mayor, and to fix upon 
him, beyond possibility of evasion, responsibility for his adminis- 
tration. His power of removal over his subordinates should be 
absolute throughout his term. The power of the Comptroller 
over the finances of the city should be extended, so that no claim, 
not founded in express contract, should be paid, no bonds issued 
for any purpose and no appropriation authorized without his ap- 
proval. Such power would serve as an effective check upon the 
Executive branch of the government. Without money to spend 
there can be no extravagance. 

The next important step should be to enlarge the powers of 
the Board of Estimate, which, under existing provisions of the 
charter is called upon to approve every important contract, as well 
as to regulate the budget and authorize the issue of bonds for all 
public work. This Board is now composed of the Mayor, the 
Comptroller and the President of the Council, elective officers, and 
the Corporation Counsel and the President of the Tax Depart- 
ment, officers appointed by the Mayor. With this membership, the 
Mayor is the controlling power in the Board. With the votes of 
the two officers appointed by him he can outvote the other officers 
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elected by the people. The membership should be so changed 
that a majority of the Board would be composed of officers elected 
at the polls. This need not hamper the Mayor or curtail his power 
in any essential particular, and it would satisfy the public to have 
the control of the city's finances vested in elective rather than 
appointed officers. The charter should be so amended as to make 
the Corporation Counsel an elective officer, and thus leave the 
Board of Estimate with only one member who would be an ap- 
pointee of the Mayor. 

The powers of this Board could be safely enlarged until it be- 
came a semi-legislative body. It should have power under the 
charter, by a unanimous vote of all its members, to build bridges, 
sell franchises, open new parks, construct public buildings, make 
and enforce through the proper department any regulation neces- 
sary for the public welfare. Its resolutions should be final, and 
to the routine business of all departments it should be in the 
Dature of a court of last resort. The power of this Board to act 
in any emergency should be well-nigh unlimited. It should be 
empowered to control all business affairs of the city without as- 
sistance from the State Legislature. The Board of Estimate is in 
theory, and should be in reality, the Board of Directors of the 
municipal corporation, with all the duties and powers implied by 
such a relation to the public business. No act involving the ex- 
penditure of city money should require the intervention of the 
State Legislature, and appeal to the State should be made only in 
exceptional cases. All public business before the Board of Esti- 
mate, or any other board or department of the city government, 
should at all times be transacted in open sessions. Public hear- 
ings should be had on all important questions before a final de- 
cision is made, and taxpayers should be invited and encouraged 
to attend sessions of the Board and to express their views at the 
hearings. There is never much wrongdoing in the open, and 
corruption in city government could not escape detection under 
this system of publicity in the transaction of city business. In 
addition to compelling honesty, the plan of inviting public 
scrutiny of everything done would tend to relieve the public mind 
of possible doubt and suspicion, and would establish a better and 
more satisfactory relationship between the city officers and the 
public. A condition of perfect understanding between the gov- 
erning power and the governed would obviate friction, would en- 
voi. Chxix — so. 513. 7 
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sure universal public approval of every movement for the general 
welfare, and should in time bring about the best system of munici- 
pal control that the ingenuity of man can devise. 

. This condition of open government is possible only by a cen- 
tralization of authority, as outlined for the Board of Estimate. 
Heads of departments should have a large measure of control over 
their subordinates and the minor details of the work they are to 
do, but in every case they should be the agents of the Board in 
control of the finances. The Board should have the power to con- 
trol and prescribe the form of contract specifications, and this 
power should be exercised in the case of all important contracts. 

Another experiment in the charter, the Board of Public Im- 
provements, should be either abolished or modified. The plan for 
carrying out public work under which this Board was created has 
some good points and many objectionable ones. Chief among the 
latter are the extra expense and delays caused by the new system. 
The cost of the Board of Public Improvements for the current 
year is $209,500. This entire sum could not be saved to the city 
by abolishing the Board, because the same work would have to be 
done by several departments, but there would be a large saving of 
salaries and much useless red tape would be dispensed with. If 
the Board of Public Improvements, under the present charter pro- 
visions, plans a new bridge, a new small park or any other public 
improvement the actual work must be done by contract, under the 
supervision of the Commissioner or engineers of the proper de- 
partment. Money and time would be saved by having the plans 
made under the supervision of a head of department in the first 
place, the plans to be approved and the contract awarded by the 
Board of Estimate. 

The actual receiving, handling and paying out of the city's 
money are surrounded by such a perfect system of check and re- 
sponsibility that the theft of any considerable sum is impossible, 
without collusion between a large number of responsible officials 
in the offices of the Comptroller, the Mayor and the Chamberlain. 
The money raised by taxation is paid to the Receiver of Taxes, a 
bonded officer; by him accounted for to the Comptroller, and then 
transferred through the Chamberlain's office to the banks and 
trust companies designated as city depositories. At every stage of 
transfer, it is guarded by trusted and bonded officers. 

No warrant for the payment of city money for any purpose is 
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drawn until proper vouchers have passed through the Auditing 
Bureau of the Finance Department. The system of examination 
in that bureau is so thorough that a serious fraud could not pos- 
sibly escape detection. After the vouchers have been approved by 
the Auditor, the warrants are numbered, registered and checked 
before they receive the signature of the Comptroller or his deputy. 
x\ll payments are by warrants on the Chamberlain, who is the city's 
cashier. The warrants, after being signed by the Comptroller, 
are carried to the office of the Mayor, where they are checked and 
where a record of them is entered in a book. They are then 
signed by the Mayor's confidential clerk, returned to the Comp- 
troller, then transferred to the Chamberlain, who signs a check on 
a bank, which in case of payrolls passes through the office of the 
City Paymaster. The amount of money received and paid out 
every year is largely in excess of $100,000,000. No State, city or 
private corporation in the world handles as much actual cash in a 
year as passes through the Finance Department of the city of New 
York. The fact that no warrant has been lost or stolen, and that 
no error of any kind has occurred in the handling of the vast sums 
that have been received and paid out since consolidation, is abund- 
ant evidence that the present system of handling the money of the 
city is well-nigh perfect. There should be a change, however, in 
one department. Under the present system, the appropriation for 
the Police Department is paid over in twelve equal instalments. 
The payrolls of that department do not pass through the Comp- 
troller's office. The Inspectors and Captains act as paymasters for 
the police. While no thefts or errors have been charged against 
the department, the system of paying out money should be uni- 
form. The police payrolls should be inspected by the Auditing 
Bureau, and the money should be paid out by the City Paymaster. 
With this change, the system of handling the money of the city 
would be nearly perfect, and the loss or theft of any considerable 
sum would be impossible. 

Another proper step in the direction of centralization and 
economy would be to reduce the number of Commissioners. There 
should be a single head for each department. In this matter the 
charter is not consistent. There are four Police Commissioners 
and one Fire Commissioner, one Commissioner of Highways and 
three Commissioners of Docks and Ferries. No person familiar 
with the business of the city departments would seriously contend 
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that one man could not direct the affairs of any one of them. 
Eleven or twelve commissioners, at $5,000 a year, could be dis- 
pensed with at once without detriment to the public service. 
There should be no divided authority in any department, and then 
there would be no evasion of responsibility. No department, 
under the existing system, or the plan herein outlined, can be any- 
thing more than a subordinate branch of city government to ex- 
ecute the policy of the administration. Therefore, a voting board 
in charge of docks, highways or parks is useless and expensive. 
With absolute authority over the appropriations, and the finances 
of the city centralized in the Board of Estimate, and unlimited ex- 
ecutive power vested in the Mayor, there can be no co-ordinate 
branch of government, and a board or commission at the head of a 
working department is, therefore, a palpable absurdity. Exception 
might be made, however, in the case of the Board of Health, be- 
cause of the peculiar duties and powers of that department. 

The proposed changes in the form of city government would 
save to the taxpayers almost $1,000,000 in salaries and incidental 
expenses at the outset, and the centralization of power and simpli- 
fication of method would lead gradually to other and larger 
economies. 

The amendment and perfection of the charter by the State 
Legislature, along the lines suggested, would give to the Greater 
New York a simple, direct and economical form of government, 
by which the public business could be carried on under the ever 
watchful guardianship of the people themselves. The officers 
elected would not be hedged about and restricted by unnecessary 
forms of law. They would have ample power to plan and execute 
public work for the public good and for the material advancement 
of the great municipality committed to their care, and, at the 
same time, they would be compelled to assume the fullest respon- 
sibility for the faithful discharge td the trust reposed in them. 

Bikd S. Coles. 



